GEORGE FOX
trusting to devout people who heard him to supply his
simple wants. When bed and food were not forth-
coming, he slept in the fields and went hungry. But
nothing could stop him. He thought of himself as
bound in service to the great message he had to pro-
claim. His own comfort and security meant nothing;
the proclamation of that message everything. At the
time of his last Imprisonment when he might easily
have been released by pardon, he would not accept the
pardon because, as he said, he had committed no of-
fense to be pardoned for. "I would rather have lain in
prison all my days than to have come out of it in any
way dishonourable to Truth." His leather suit and his
broad hat were no more his distinguishing marks than
his bravery and his devotion to the right as he saw it.
He was a cheerful man, for, as he so frequently said,
he knew that "the Lord's power reigned over all.*'
Whatever men did to his body, they could not destroy
his inner peace, his hopefulness, his serenity. Even
when an angry man with a naked rapier in his hand
rushed at him to kill Mm, that serenity was not dis-
turbed. "Alack for thee, poor creature/' said Fox
calmly, "what wiE thou do with thy carnal weapon?
It is no more to me than a straw." His assailant
turned and slunk away. William Penn summed up the
impression Fox made upon those who knew him: "In
all things he acquitted himself like a man, yea a strong
ij a new and heavenly-minded man."
That heavenly-mindedness came in part at least from
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